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Happy New Year 
& Birthday Luke, 
Charlotte’s first 
baby of 2018 3 
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BITTER COLD 
TO STAY AROUND 


Low temperatures will 
remain in the teens for 
the next week, and the 
National Weather Service 
warns that pipes may 
freeze. 3A 


NATION & WORLD 


DEATH TOLL UP 
IN IRAN PROTEST 


Since the protests began 
Thursday, at least 12 
people have been killed in 
clashes with security 
forces. 6A 


SPORTS 


MCCLENDON HAS 
RIGHT CALLS 


USC interim offensive 
coordinator Bryan 
McClendon leads 
Gamecocks to comeback 
win over Michigan in the 
Outback Bowl. 1B 


BUSINESS 


U.S. MARKETS 
CLOSED MONDAY 


Most U.S. financial 
markets were closed 
Monday for the New 
Year’s Day holiday. 
Markets will reopen on 
Tuesday. 
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More people were killed in 
Charlotte in 2017 than any year 
since 1995. 

Police and community leaders 
are searching for ways to reduce 
the violence across the city. 


There were 87 homicides last 
year, compared with 69 in 2016 
— that’s a 26 percent rise. 

In fact, 2017 was the city’s 
seventh deadliest year. It was 
the first time so many lives have 
been lost since the crack cocaine 
epidemic of the early to mid 
1990s, which largely accounted 
for Charlotte’s highest homicide 
rates since record-keeping be- 


gan in earnest in the 1970s. 

The 2017 homicide victims 
have a median age of 29. Nearly 
60 percent were black men. 
Nearly three-quarters were 
killed with a gun. And Char- 
lotte’s deadliest days were June 
20 and Dec. 9, when three peo- 
ple were killed on the same day. 

The city saw its first two hom- 
icides on the same day: Jan. 2. 


Charlotte hits two-decade 
high in homicides in 2017 


Fourteen-year-old Anthony 
Frazier, the son of a Kannapolis 
policeman, and Natanael Jose 
Rodriguez, 22, were shot to 
death in separate incidents. 

About a quarter of the 2017 
victims were killed by a partner 
or close relative, police said. 

At the end of the year, city 
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Rea View Elementary students in Union County head to their buses just before winter break. Rea View Elementary has gone from almost 
900 students when it opened 10 years ago to just over 500. National experts say that may signal a wider slump in school enrollment. 


Boom to bust in a decade: 
What empty seats at this 
suburban school signal for NC 


66 


YEAH, PEOPLE ARE 
STILL MOVING OUT TO 
UNION COUNTY, 
THOUGH NOT IN THE 
NUMBERS THEY WERE 
10 YEARS AGO. EMPTY 
NEST IS THEIR 
FASTEST-GROWING 
HOUSEHOLD TYPE. 


Jerome McKibben, a Rock Hill, 
S.C., demographer who advises 
the school district 
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WAXHAW 


he empty classrooms at 
Rea View Elementary 
School could hint at the 


future of public educa- 
tion in North Carolina. 

This isn’t a tale of urban 
abandonment. Just the oppo- 
site: Rea View was built a dec- 
ade ago to handle the surge of 
children pouring into western 
Union County, just across the 
line from Charlotte’s prosper- 
ous and populous Ballantyne 
area. 

The surrounding neighbor- 
hoods were a magnet for par- 


ents like Laura and Brian Sheri- 
dan, drawn by Union County 
tax rates, high-performing 
schools and a reasonable com- 
mute to Brian’s job in uptown 
Charlotte. 

When their oldest child start- 
ed school, Rea View had six 
kindergarten classes. Now there 
are four. Rea View has gone 
from almost 900 students 
when it opened to just over 
500, as the initial batch of 
young children have moved up 
and haven’t always been re- 
placed. 

“Yeah, people are still mov- 
ing out to Union County, 
though not in the numbers they 
were 10 years ago,” says Je- 
rome McKibben, a Rock Hill, 


S.C., demographer who advises 
the school district. “Empty nest 
is their fastest-growing house- 
hold type.” 

When the first batch of state- 
wide enrollment numbers land- 
ed this fall, some were taken 
aback to see years of growth 
flatten or reverse. North Car- 
olina’s public school enrollment 
inched up by about 3,500 stu- 
dents, or two-tenths of a per- 
cent. Eighty-one of 115 districts, 
including Union County, had 
fewer students than one year 
before. Wake and Mecklenburg 
counties grew, but fell short of 
projections and previous years’ 
trends. 

This in a state that had been 
growing by about 6,000 to 
more than 14,000 students in 
recent years, with much bigger 
increases before the Great Re- 
cession hit in 2008. And while 
charter schools have been 
scooping up much of the state’s 
recent growth, this year’s flat 
numbers include students opt- 
ing for charters. 
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Giving students a chance to learn and grow 


PwC is committed to closing the skills, education and 
opportunity gaps in our communities by empowering 
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Act Now. Change the Future. 
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educators and inspiring students. We are proud to support 
organizations such as YBM/YBW Leadership Alliance 
whose scholars and ambassadors are working to make 

a difference in our communities now and in the future. 
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